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THE OLDER TYPES OF NORTH AMERICAN VIOLETS—I 


E. Huai nerd. 


An earnest effort has been made to ascertain what specific types 
were before the older students of Viola when they published their 
American species. The task is indeed a difficult one, as the type 
specimen is usually not extant, and the description often brief and 

In some instances it would seem that the problem must 


ma< 



be abandoned as insoluble. Rut as we get a clearer knowledge of 
our plants in the field, and leant to distinguish specific differences 
from fluctuating variability, we may hope also to make progress in 
identifying the older specific names. Fortunately, absolute proof 
is not necessary; if we can get nothing better, we may be content 

with a reasonable degree of probability. 

V. ohi.iqua Hill (Ilortus Kew. 17(H).) In the judgment of many 

students of the genus, this, the oldest name for one of our cordate- 
leaved violets, though published with a figure, is hopelessly vague. 
A species so ill-defined that Pursh could think that V. blanda was 
intended, Schweinitz that it stood for ['. rurullata, and LeConte that 
it might be F. rot undifolia ,— not to speak of its recent interpretation 


ffi 


must surely be discarded as past 


recognition. 

The status of the three allied species, V. cioullata, V. papilioxa- 
CEA and V. affixis, is much alike, and they may be best discussed 
together. It is now less than a decade since Prof. Greene put forth 
his interpretation of these old species, which tor over sixty years had 
been merged into one. We could wish that the proof were more 
positive as to what Aiton, Pursh, and LeConte had before^ them, 
when giving these several names; but recent students of Viola seem 
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convinced that the weight of evidence sustains Prof. Greene's con¬ 
clusions. Aiton’s statement regarding F. cuciillata, that the lateral 
petals are longer than the spurred petal, is to me a strong indication 
that we have correctly identified his species. Sehweinitz had a most 
distinct and accurate conception of the plant, hut unfortunately re¬ 
garded it as I . oblujua Hill. LeConte used instead, for the very 
same plant, the far less ambiguous name of Aiton, F. cuciillata ; but 
lie gave V. papi/louacea only varietal rank, and sejiarated from these 
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near the preceding,’’ (I . cuciillata ), he says, “I can find no distinctive 
characters except the shorter peduncles and the broader sepals.” 
Yet he strangely overlooks a better mark of difference, expressly 
stated in his descriptions, that in F. cuciillata the spum'd petal is 
generally naked and glabrous, (superiore [petalo] ut plurimum undo, 
labro); while in V. aifluis it is generally villous, (superiore ut pluri- 


ir 


mum villosa). After all, as Greene remarks, LeConte’s drawing, 
still extant, is the best evidence as to what plant he had in mind. 

When, however, Tor rev and Gray published the first fascicle of their 
North American Flora, in July, 1SJS, F. papi/lonacca and I'.affinis 
were cited as mere svnonvms of F. cuciillata ; and there the matter 

V •/ 

rested till recent vears. How mav we account for the wide divergence 
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between this judgment and that of to-day ? Is it not due largely to 
the fact that formerly this group of plants were studied only in their 
vernal state? The three species under discussion are small stem less 
herbs; in spring we set* nothing above ground but half-grown leaves, 


and scapes bearing single flowers, all much alike. ()nly in late sum¬ 
mer are marked specific characters developed; then the mature leaves, 
the apetalous flowers, their peduncles, sepals, capsules and ripe seeds, 


all reveal striking differences. 


The plants in petaliferous flower 
furnished to the earlv botanists onlv vague, hardlv definable hints of 
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specific distinctness; even Torrev and Gray could see no notable 
differences. But when the growing plants are at hand in late sum¬ 
mer, a child can be taught to distinguish the species. 1 

Viola sohohia Willd. was published in 180() in the Hortus Beroli- 
ensis with a detailed description and an excellent plate (no. 7'2). It 


1 Dr. Gray in later years was doubtless influenced in the reduction of violet species 
by his knowledge of the numerous intergrading forms, that connect the extreme types 
of the cucullata-mgittuta group. Whether he thought this due to recent interbreeding, 
or not, it would support his conception of a “ most polymorphous *' species. 
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is therefore surprising that it was so constantly misinterpreted or 
ignored, until correctly understood in the Illustrated Flora (1S97). 
The description calls fora stemless, violet-flowered plant, with cordate 
leaves pubescent beneath and on the petioles. The only two species 
in eastern North America combining these characters are the one to 
which Dr. Britton has applied the name V. sororia, and the northern 
T. septentrional is. The latter is quite unlikely to have reached 
Berlin; and furthermore its vernal leaves in outline and aspect do not 
answer as well to the Willdenow plate, as do those of the Britton plant. 
The confusion of the older botanists regarding Willdenow’s V. sororia 
may be due in part to a palpable blunder in his description, for he 
calls the spurred petal bearded, and the lateral petals smooth. I 
say ‘palpable blunder’ for there is not a known violet in eastern 
North America that bears such a flower. Through some error of 
observation or of memory (not without parallel) Willdenow located 
the beard on the wrong petal. 

The first misapplication of the name V. sororia was made bv Nut- 
tall, who quotes it as a synonym of V. villosa Walt. Nevertheless, 
after describing his V. villosa var. rordifolia, he somewhat inconsist¬ 
ently remarks, that this latter “is decidedly the V. sororia figured in 
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the Hortus Berolinensis, although the leaf is said to be pubescent 
beneath instead of above.” Schweinitz, Torrey and LeConte per¬ 
petuate in one form or the other the error of Nuttall. 

The genuine I . sororia Willd. was, however, too common a plant 
not to have been noticed under some name. The oldest synonvm 

W 

is the V. asarifo/ia of Pursh. 1 This was based upon a plant of low 
rich woods, collected in the Carolinas by Catesbv in 1724,—-still to 
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be seen at Oxford in lib. Sherard. A tracing made by Prof. Fernald 
shows it to be a summer specimen having large tall leaves, and bear¬ 
ing cleistogamous flowers and an immature capsule on peduncles 
less than two inches long. It is so unlike the form ordinarily seen in 
vernal flower, that Pursh, though recognizing V. sororia Willd., makes 
the Catesbv plant another species;—a blunder made by more than 
one botanist, who has thought to get an adequate notion of a violet 
by studying it only when in petaliferous flower. Pursh adds the 
naive remark, “I have seen this species several times in Virginia, 
but generally without flowers; which has been the reason that no 
specimen was in my collection.” 

1 Supplement to Flora, ii. 734, 1814. 
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LeConte also recognized the plant under two different names. It 
is (1) his V. curullafa var. y, as both his description and one of his 


figures clearly show; and (2) “ V. 
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perplexingly 


said to have very large villous leaves, short peduncles scarcely over 
an inch and a halt long [aestival conditions], a naked glabrous spurred 
petal, and for habitat Canada and northwestern New York. [? sc. 
and southward.] 

In recent years Willdcnow’s plant has been variously disposed of; 
Mr. Witiner Stone regards it as a form of V. pa/mala dilatata Ell.; 
and for Prof. ( ireene it has furnished material for at least four new 
species,— I . laetecacrulea , V. cnspnlafa, I . ntulosa, and I \ Dicksonii. 

V. yillosa Walter. This name was applied bv the older American 
botanists to two quite distinct species. Elliott and LeConte, who 
were intimately acquainted with tin* plants of Walter’s region, under¬ 
stood him to refer to a violet, found onlv south of Virginia, chiefly 
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in pine-barrens,— densely and finely pubescent throughout,—a spe¬ 
cies allied to I fimbriafnla, and published in 181 >S by Prof, (ireene 

as I . Carolina. But Xuttall, and after him Sehweinitz and Torrey, 
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applied the name to a violet, that grows on dry slopes among decidu¬ 
ous trees from southern New ^ ork to Georgia, chieflv along the 
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eastern foothills of the Appalachian Mountains, — a small species 
allied to I . papihonacea, — marked by somewhat rigid silvery pubes¬ 
cence on the upper surface of the leaf, though elsewhere glabrous. 
Which of tlu \se two plants is the I . villosa of Walter? That it is the 
first of the above described species, can be shown I think beyond a 
reasonable doubt. I would present tlu* three following points for 
consideration. 

1. Walter tells us in his preface that nearly all the species in his 
Flora Caroliniana wore found in a tract that might Ik* bounded bv a 
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line of fifty miles. 11 is house and the botanical garden, in which he 

P 

was buried, were on the banks of the Santee River, near tlu* middle 
of the great tide-water plain of tlu* southern Atlantic States. No 
specimen of tlu* upland plant, I . villosa of Xuttall, has ever been found 
in this tract or within a hundred miles of tlu* home of Walter. But 
the other species, as l can testify after a recent visit, is here most 
abundant; frequent colonies occur along tlu* old Charlestown road 


from Eutawville to the Walter 



>n; it was seen on railway 


embankments and even in the streets of towns like Summerville. 
The plant could hardly have escaped the observation of Walter; 
and if noted in his Flora, it was surely under the name V. villosa. 
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This descriptive term better characterizes the plant of the low¬ 
lands than that ot the uplands. The pubescence of the former is, 
indeed, rather short for the precise use of the word ‘villosa’; but it is 
dense and soft, that ol the petioles and peduncles being, as Prof. 
Greene puts it, “almost plushy.” Mr. Pollard also says of it in Small’s 
Southern Flora, “ petioles usually densely villous.” 1 But of the upland 

plant Prof. Greene remarks, “the accepted V. villosa is not villous; 
it is rather stifflv hirsutulous. 

3. The opinions of Elliott and of LeConte are entitled to great 
weight regarding the point in question. Through the kindness of 
Prof. Paul M. Rea, the Curator of the Charlestown Museum, I had 
the privilege of examining the specimens of Viola in the Elliott her¬ 
barium, and found the plant that he had labelled F. villosa Walt, to 
be the species of the coastal plains. Ee( onte, than whom no botanist 
in the first half of the last century more diligently studied and more 
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accurately discriminated the perplexing forms of Viola in the Atlantic 
States, is most emphatic in applying Walter’s name to the plant of 
the coastal region, and not to the plant ot the northern uplands. 

V hen J . villosa is misunderstood,” he iustlv remarks, alluding 

v 1/ " Q 

to Xuttall and Torrey, “it is simply by authors who have never seen 
it. LeConte s description ot the two species as well as his accurate 
figures, now in the possession ot Prof. Greene, confirm these conclu¬ 
sions. This interpretation of V. villosa was adopted in Torrey and 

Grays No. Am. Flora, in 1838, and is the one maintained in all the 
many editions of Eaton’s Botany published after 1830. 

1 he true I . villosa Walt, has the unique habit of bearing apetalous 
flowers and fruit in the winter and early spring, before bearing petal- 
iterous flowers. Much of the autumn foliage remains green through 
the winter, and specimens that I collected the last week in March had 
abundance of ripe seed but no petaliferous flowers. In no. 31 of 
Greene and Pollard’s distribution of No. Am. Violaceae are to be seen 
both flowering and fruiting specimens of this species, collected March 
30 and April 19; but the fruit is from cleistogamous flowers and was 
evidently obtained on the earlier date, the flowers on the later. 

The other species, that is currently passing as V. villosa, will need 


1 It should be understood that both these authors are here speaking of 
apparently not suspecting it to be Walter's V. villosa. 

Cum V . villosa confusa, auctoribus duntaxat quibus nunquam visa.” 
Lyceum, ii. 144. 


V. Carolina , 


Ann. N. Y. 
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to have a name of its own, and l would designate it by a similar epithet 
descriptive of its upper leaf-surface:— 

Viola hirsutula, nom. nov. (V. villosa Nutt, and recent authors, 
not Walter; F. sororia LeConte and Eaton, not Willdenow). 

V. villosa var. cordifolia Nutt, has been a source of more or less 
confusion. Judging from the very full description in both Nuttall 
and Sclnveinitz, it was probably based on a hybrid between V. lursu- 
tula and V. pap il ion a cea , found in “dry woods on the banks of the 
Schuylkill near Philadelphia.” Such a hybrid, from two stations 
now within the limits of that city, 1 have had growing for two seasons. 
The plants were found in company with the two above named species, 
possess intermediate characters, and show much impaired fertility. 
But their hybrid origin is positively demonstrated by the behavior 
of their seedlings, which presented last summer, in strikingly diverse 
forms, the divergent characters of the parents. For example, some 
seedlings had the small leaves of F. hirsutula, others the large leaves 
of F. papiliouarca ; some bore purple capsules like V. hirsutula t 
others light green capsules like V. papiliouarca; some produced the 
pale yellow seeds of F. hirsutula, others the almost black seeds of 
F. papiliouarca. This hybrid has also been collected by Mr. W. 
l)eW. Miller in Plainfield, N. J.; and by Prof. House in the District 
of Columbia, and was published by him in Rhodora viii. 121, as F. 
papilionacea X villosa. t should rather be 
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V. hirsutula X papilionacea. 


difoli 


V. cordifolia Schweinitz; V. villosa, var. rordata Torr., Flora i. 2.>2, 
1S24; the change in varietal name being plainly an inadvertence.) 

Middlebury College, Middlebury, Vermont. 


CAT 11 ARINA EA M ACM IELANI. 

Edward B. Chamberlain. 


(Plate 74.) 

In the spring of 1906 Miss A. L. Crockett of Camden, Maine, sent 
the writer a small package of mosses, t )n account ot other duties, 
the specimens were not examined closely at the time. Last Novem¬ 
ber, however, when the subject was again taken up, it was found that 




